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ABSTRACT 

To gather information about loc^al Alaskan schooliog^ 
^researchers surveyed 327 rural school site adAinistrators to 
determine their backgrounds^ school activities^ expectatiot^s of 
student performance, perceptions of school*- community reltotions^ and 
perceptions of the roles of actors in school governance* Results of 
the Questionnaire indicated that rural principals in Alaska are 
likely to be middle-aged Caucasian males with at least 5 years^ of 
teaching experience and^ 3 years experience as a principal* Overall^' * 
rural principals spend significant amounts of time on jclassroom 
instruction and also on general administratioff^ building maintenance^ 
and support staff supervision. Vot principals' in larger iliral « 
schools^ administratron^ supervision, and maintenance are the main 
activities* Although, principals* opinions of their jstudents* 
abilities .and of the conditions for learn j^g. and achievement in their 
sctiools are high, half are dissatisfred wi^h studeAt performance and 
most feel that their students will not progress beyond high school* 
The involvement of principals in community activities is extehsive 
and usually related to education* PrinQipals.^ also participate in all 
areas of school gQvernanpe and are the mo^ influential in six of the 
eight areas surveyed; further, they perceive . themselves as'being the 
most important .figure in overall school governance*^ (SB) 
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Principals in Rural Ala&ka: A Descriptive Profile 



In spring 1981 ^ we asked principals in rural ^ Alaska to describe local 
school operations from their perspective. The purpose was to collect informa- 
tion ^bout 'local schooliTfig, as parp, of ^ii|three*year study of "Decentralized 
Education in Rural Alaska/' funded ^by the National' Institute of Educatioq.'i 
' Principals, were th§ first respondents^ because they were most ^likely to 
p<^sses^'' information on a wide range of topics and issues. Also> the perceptions 
pf pnftncipals about the context In which schooling occurs seemed to be an 
important key to the environment of rural education. ^ 

Some 96 percent of those we wrote' answered our questions^ and many did so 
in considerable detail . In this report > we present aspects of the background 
of rural principals^ their school"" activities^ expectations, of student perfor- 
mance> perceptions of school-community relations and role^^ of actors in school 
governance. Finally^ we dr^aw some very tentative generalizations on principals 
as brokers of local education in rural Alaska. 

A Profile of Rural gchool Principals 

Alaska rural school principals a-re^ likely to be middle-aged, Caucasian^ 
m^les' wito have taught school at least five years and served as principals for 
approximately three years. / . 

* ,The average age of principals is 41 years, with the youngest principal 26 
and the oldest 63. 'Some 82 percent *of rural principal^ are, male. Only 4 
percent (13) of t^e principals are non-^Caucasian, and in this respect princi- 
pals are uplike rural Alaskans, the majority. of whom are Indian, Eskimos, or 
Aleuts* 

Most principals , . however, have considerable experience in ruraV Alaska . 
The average years ' residenc^ is 4.5, with a range from less than one year (2 
percent) to more than 16 years (ll percent). Many new and old principals have 
lived in other rural cultures and gained experience through the Peace Corps, 
study abroad, or teaching in rural areas' of the U,S. or foreign countries. 
■Thus, 'rural principals are not new actors on the. rural scene. 

Most principals taught school for an average of five years, and from this 
basis were selected to be principals or principal-teachers of* local schools. 
While the Average length of service for principals is 2 ^lekrs, this statistic 
camouflages a wide range of variation. Spflfe 36 ■ percent of the* principals had 
not been chief school administrators tf^previous year Csee .Table 1 ) . Ho more 
than 16 percent of the principals h^^ held *"posit ions ^er a ,five-js^ar period 
in the same school. These facts highlight the high rate of turnover in the 
rural principalship (which is tt«ater than the rate of turnover' of rur^al 
teachers). 
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, TABLE 1. — School Size and Principal Tutrnover 

School Size 



Turnover 



1^ Row 

Stnall . Medium ^ Lai^e ' Total 

(1-50 students; • (51-150 students) (l51-'400 students) 



One year/less 
as principal 


• 




■4 


20.8% 


10.0% ■ 


" -5.5% 


over one year 


-29.4% 


18.3%- 


15.9% ■ 


Total; 


50,27. 


28.3% . 


V21,4% ' 


n=289 
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4 ' 


• 

• 


¥ V 

• 



36. 3% 
63.6% 

— 

100^0%^ 



There is far greater variation in the environment ^of -rural education than 
is the case in Alaskan's city schools, and thi£> -variation is reflected in the 
administrative position of principal. Nearly *5 percent of rural schools are 
directed by heads ar principal-teachefs. They ^ork ih very small schools with 
fewer than 50 students, where they are the only teacher ^or ^hare teaching 
re&ponsibilities with no more than five other teach^rs,^ This position is much 
dif f&rent*". f rom the principalship in the larger rtiral schbols stich as those in 
Bethel, Kotzebue, Barrow/ Dillingham, and Nome. Here; ptincipals tend to.h^ve' 
no classroom responsibilities.' But the schools, are still small by urban 
American standards, and the position of principal/in'them more resembles that 
of team leader than it^does the executive director, of * a complex institution. 
The principalship ^in th^ larger *rural, schools tends to resemble that in other 
rural regions of the United States. ' - ; \. ^ * " 

Because *of; the difference between , the '".foles of principal-teache^^s afnd 
principals, and the high rate of turnover in' rtiral schools, we have qualified 
miany of oui^ general observations ba^ed on these factors.- 



School Activities of Rural School Principals 




The time school staff spend on actitivit€s i^j^related to school' outcomes,, 
and thus we asked what am6unt of tim^ during, the a'Verage school day principals' 
used in these areas t classroom instruction, long-range ' curricula'r planning, 
supervision of teaching and classified staff, ^xt ra-curricul^r activities, 
discipline, administration, and maintenance. Generally,, observational data are 
needed to , establish , the. activfties in which school ptrofessianals are ei^aged.' 
However, field site visits as part of the- project provided opportunities to 
bserve principals in jaction, and they tended ' to confirm the retorts of 



espondents to this question. 
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Classroom Instruction . We mentioned that most of the small school prin- 
cipals t^ad c lass room jfesponsibi lities as teachers . What surprised us was that 
nearly 30 percent of *the large school principals spent a substantial amount *f 
time (defined as 30 percent or more of their h<jurs during the^ average school 
week) in clas.sroom instruction. Thus, two-thirds of rutal principals play 
important instructional roles in their ^ schools , which, is a striking ^contrast ^ 
to the activity, of urban schoo I principals 'in Alaska and principals OutVide 
the state. ' . ^ 

Supervision of Staff . Thirty-nine . percent of all principals reported 
spending' 'a substantial amount ' of theii: time supervising classified staff* ^ 

[ (secretarial^ and custodial personnel) ands teachers * aides. Ui the smallest 
schools , support staff supervision ' is a relatj^vely simple activity , but . may 
absorb a great dea.l of time. (For 13-5 percent of th^e principals^ it topk 

^almost haflf of their time.) lii larger 'rural schools; especially those yith 
assistant principals^ somewhat more time was allocai:ed to this function. ^ " 

Fewer principals spent time supervising the teaching sta££~appr ox irately 
one yin four reported devoti^ng a* substantial amount ;of th^ir ' hours ^ to this 
activity. Again, there were differences between principal- teachers . and larrge* 
school principals on this dimensio;i| with more of the latter allocating time 

; •. ■•• • •• •, .. ^ ■ . -■)■■' ■ • 

Building Maintenance Maintenance 'problems f igulre large iiv the folklore 
of rural Alaska eduction, for . *the environmental setting of ^rural-^areas, 
especial ly the extremes in weather ^ test severely the operation o^ mechanical 
equipment. We had expected to find' that most principals would spend, a sub-* ^ 
^tantial amouilt of their time on ma intenance*r elated matters^ b^it found that . 
only a third did so ^ ^a'nd there was no significant difference between sm^ll and. 
large school principals. Several principals ^reported that with new buildings ■ 
construction and other impfVovements in the financial picture of rural education 
(which ^resulted in increased support from , the district office) ^ it was . 
possible to maintain facilities with less dirc^ct invol^ment of principals. 

Student Re la t ions . Most rural principals come into contact with students 
in the class room > as teachers > and this context shapes the ir further involve-^ 
ment with student^. Fewer than 10 percent reported they spent .a substantial 
amount of time planning special activity with students splits ide of class'^ itC. 
\sports or't^lub- functions, for example . And les? chen one-quarter reported 
devoting a substantial amount of time to disciplining students. (Larger school 
principals were more likely, to be involved than pi:incipal-te^chers.) In che 
family-like setting of most rural schools, a formal syst^ ef discipline, with ^ 
the principal ^ as^ the arbitrator and ^dispeilser of punishments, 'is relatively 
rar^* 

General Administration . Most principals reported on and complained of the .J 
paper flow through their offices. Even in. one- and Jtvo-teacher schools, tlietie 
is a good 'deal of 'routine administrative^ work™ to meet requirements and 
requests from th^ dlstricjc office,* the state Department of Education^ and, the - 
Eederal government. However-^ less than one-half reported that they spent a 



substantial 'amount 6^ 
larger schools dexroted 



their 
more 



1 



time in this area. (As expected, principals of 
time to administrative ^ dutfies • ) Another topic on 



which we questioned principals was long-term planning, including that r^la^^d, 
to curri«blum dfevelopmenE. Our question* was imprecise and many, principals 
included in this category the. ongoing ^discu^sfons that are part of^collegial 
relations. Some 35 percent reported allocating substantial time Co this broad 
' area. • ^ ' 

^ " These activity^ areas are represented graphically below. Table 2 shows 
this overall distribution of pime.for principal-teachers: classroom instruction 
tops' the list, followed by.. general administrative duties, maintepance concerns, * 
and supervi'sibn o^ support 'staff (including teachers * aides)* Receiving, a 
substantial .amouqt of attention from fewer principal-^tea^chers are: supervision 
^f certifi^ed staff, discipline, and planning extra-curricular activities. ^ 
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..hoJ f distribution of tin,« of princip'als in larger rural 

schools is different: administ i;at iv« work, supervision 06 classified staff, 
and maintenance concerns take more tiftie than classroom instruction and disci 1 
pline. Supervision of instructional staff .and planning fdr ;xtra-curricSlar. 
activities are least ' important ; , • 



TABLE 3: PERCENTAGE OF-' PRINCIPALS REPORTING ZERO, SOME 
. OR MUCH TIME IN VARIOUS ApiVITT RREAS: ■ 
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The Climate of ExfJ^btations 



In the attempt- to explain ami improve schodl .outcomes such as student 
reading and computational skills, scholars have ^focused on ^the school 'as a 
social system and the role of teachers : and principals' in" developing a 
/'climate*^ in which learning^ is fostered. We asked principals .what theL/ 
perceptions of ' the climate of ''expectations were and 'requested. thatr they 
conment on the expectations of parents*^oo, / " - ' , ' 



■/ ■ 



Completion of High School ., A majoricy of the principals felc ^hac altnosc . 
all of ,che scudertcs in cheir schools wulU ^raduace from high school. Furcher-^ 
more^ principa Is f61t chac scudencs"^ ipa rents '^ad ' che same expeccac ions' abou'c 
high sch9ol graduation chac chey did. ^ . ^ 

' '\ \ , ■ ^. ' 

* Matricu la t ion at Col lege ^ar ' fewer prlnctpa Is choughc chac-^ stu5eiics in ' 

cheic schools would encer a* cwo^yea^r or £our*year post-secondary inscit^c ion ; 
30 percent expe^ced chac most scudencs would caij:e a technical course; of scudy 
ac sdme poinc in che future, and 24 p&rcenc choughc mosc scudencs would go on 
CO college. Principals were quick C9 poinc ouc che issues concerning college 
educacion for rural Alaskans — questions as co ics appropriaceness in pitoviding 
craining^ needed tar employmenc in small communlc ies , and quescions conce^rning 
ICS - ^ likely ef feces in .pulling rural scudencs away from IHves in cheir'. 
communities upon, ^raduaci^n. ' j ' \ 

* ' * - . ' * ' ft 

^These quescions- perhaps inf luenced principals* respoose^ , co icen^s on ^ 
expeccations for college graduation. Half of chose who choughc scudencs would ^ 
macriculace ac cwo-year inscicucions expecced chem Co ' graduace, 'and only 
one-quarcer of chose who expected' scudenc^ co macriculace ac £our«year colleges . 
choughc chey would.be likely. co graduace. The r& were no significap^ differences 
becween principa l-ceachers and principal^ cfn chis Issue • BuC rtew principSils 
were somewhac more* pessimlsclc chen chose ^^who-had been in. cheii;. pose longer 
Chan, a year'. \ ' * 

Achievemen-c and Aba I icy . In general^ principals were , "happy wlch\ che 
op^Jorcunities for growclf th^t scudeocs; in cheir school displayed. In fact,^ 
. cwo*-chirds 'chctiighc Ibilicy in cheir schools was ac che' same level or, higher 
Chan in ochet schools of che^ Uniced Scaces. Ac che excreme, 12 percenc '.of , che 
principals choughc abilicy in j:heir schools was much lower^ a feeling expressec^ 
J prlmarily'by prin^ipal^c^achers^. And new principals were somewhaC less Vnchu^' 
^ siascic Chan experienced principals about scudencs* abilicy. 

Principals were dissacisf j^ed with che performance of st;udencs.: appxoximace^ 
ly ha l£ felc scudencs ^ were noc achieving as well as che^y could^ an * assessmenc 
made^* soDjewhac more by large schooT'chan by small school principals- and by new 
as compared co old principals. Principals did noc .feel chac cheir negative' 
assessmen^^ o^ scudenc 1' achieyemenc was shared by parents: some 90 percenc 
chqughc ^ parencs were complecely satisfied wich scudencs'- performance. I^Hls 
suggescs some conflicc becween teachei:^* and parencs' views of che academic 
curriculum. Finallyw, neTarly cwo-chirds of che . principals choughc. pondici9iis 
for a^hievemenc and ' learning in cheir schools were equal' co or beccer chan~ 
f chose of ochet U.S.. schools."^ , ■ ^ / * , ' 

Principals, . Chen, appear co^ have mixed expeccacions abouc ' st;u'dents . *they 
are mosc unlike ^ urban school principals^ (fn Alaslca and^ in ^ che conciguous-48 
scaces) wich respecc Co posc-secondaVy 'work and ics role in che future llves^ 
of rural 'youths. Principals are noc /alone in'-their att^icudes and beliefs In* 
chis regard. ' ^ ^ , ^ » ^ . 
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School-Community Relations * ^ ^ - ■^ 

Rural prificipals occupy unique vantage' point from yhich to observe 
relations^ between^ the school and community, and for^ this\'reason we asked them 
several ^questions on parent involvement 10 school activities. More than half 
of the principals ^ reporte^i that homework was regularly ^a^signed ,in , their 
schools, which is one way' in which , parents- may b6 connected to school 
processes.. And approximately three-fourths . ^aw pa^rent& in their commqnities as 
wanting feedback from teachers and the principal on how well their children 
were doing in school. \ ' . ^ ' ^ 

More than eight out of ten* principals' said they ' knew their^ stjudents' 
parents, and had contact with them two or more times a semester . ^ CThos^ who 
did not know mo^t parents in the commuTfLty were, obviously, the newcomers/1 ^In' 
small communities with ieweb: than 50 scudent^* we would expe^it this to be the 
case* but ,this observation was made by most principals in larger rural schools 
too. * However, there was no sense from the response's - that- teacher-parent 
^ conferences were a particularly effective means 'of communicating information 
on stuUents^, progress in school. ' ^ 

r\ewer than half of ^ fihe principals reported that parents* were strongly 
involved ^ in school activities.^ A majority fhat parents were disinclined 

to take part in^the operation of the scho<iii|. ■ or its processes, a pcftnt reiter- 
ated in principals' commertts'on school governance. 

mi . 

^\ Principals were 'not unifo-rm in their own community involvement. Less than 
half reported thaii^they had been involved in civic affairs unrelated to the 
school. The un involved principals were p^marily new to the It position and 
living In small villages where there are ^e^ opportunities for civic activity 
outside the schoolf 

Rural schools in Alaska* provide a nui^^^r^ of services ' tot parents and 
community m^bers , and , of ten they are the only community institution .which 
sponsors such activities as the followjing: 

^BLE 4. "Community 19fervice^ of Rut'al Scho^rTs ^ 



Service /Activity r Percentage of communities in, whicly prtfvided 



Library ^ ■ " ' ' ^ . > 86% 

Showers and bathing lacilities * 55% 

Schpol newspaper, iradio, or TV program - ^ 497* 

Classrooms for community^education \ 40% 

Movies ^' ' , ^ 49% 

Cifeteria or restaurant 52% 

Gymnasium or swimming pool ^ ^ ^ 58% 

En^gine or appliance re^Mlr shop , * , 43%. 

Aid in preparing income^ tax/other' forms 197o 

First aid or -emergency services 27% 
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Principals see their- schools as connected to the community through these 
means, and through extensive teacher-^student and teacher-pai^ent ties.^ However, 
preliminary analysis of our field data indicates *that the opinion of principals 
divides on the bonding ^f school and community outside of explicit educational 
functions.' In some comitiunities, there is th^ perc^tion that the ^jcJiool is an 
integral part of cotij^unity lif e ; in others , the principals see the school as 
distinct from t1\^ community. ' " " ' 



- Principals i/i School\ Governance ^ ^ * 

Schools in rural' Alaska are like o titer local organizations ip tfie state 
(for example , city governments , ANCSA corporations , nonprofit associations), in 
that they , are relatively open ' systems. In this respect ^ they ^re different 
from urban schools which are commonly pictured as insulated from social 
pressures . Schools in rural Alaska are potentially open to the influence of 
^ students, parents, and other members of .the comitiunities in which they are 
situated. Within the school administrative nexus, they ar^!t(*eer^d by jprinci- 
pals and" teachers at the ^ building site, by local school co^pittees, .and by 
members of thd district, office staff (particularly the superintendent),- and 
the district school board. Schools .are also potentia).ly exposed to ^overT)ments 
(local , state , and nat ional) and to $'peaial interest groups , such as teachers * 
unions, ethnic assrociations, and business organizations. * . ^ — 

We questioned* rural princ]|Lpals about the participation in school^ g^over- 
nance of seven individual or group actors: principals themselves^ teachers^ 
students, parents and other community adults^, local . advisory board, 7 the 
. distirict superintendent , and the district school board. lo^tead of asking for' 
comments on participation and influence in general terms, we (Jescribed aVrange 
, of school functioo/, arid a'Sked respondents to tell us vho participaced in 
each« As ^expected, principals perceived that most of the actors t6ok par& in 
the v'arious areas of* school activity and that with few exceptions prijicipFals 
tt^emselves were the most consistent participants*.'^ < ' , 

To principals, it appears ^at teachers, parents/community members, ^and 



students are "issue act ivists" * the school system « Most principals thought 
students were Active' ^f^y in proposing new courses and def if^ing acceptable 
student behavior. ,1^heyc^also thought community meidbers i^re regul'al^ participants' 
in these two areas;' But in addition, many principal& \^w, parents as actively 
involved in the .development . o£ ithe schfiOT calendar an'd i^^chool construction/- 
- maintenance issues. (Principals " clearl^ consi4ered , the local board t^o be 
repjresentative of parenjf s , and In -.their View^ this board appears to be a 
regular participant. ); * ' ' 

4>T?he participation of teachers, from the*\^antage point* of the principal- , 
ship, was specialized in different ' areas--all curricular -,areas ^ the school 
^calendar, and student behaviob. • . J * 

- ^ '•' ' ■ . ' ' ■ )' 
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Regular participants in school governance were principals , local and 
regional boards , and superintendents* Principals saw these four actors as more, 
strongly involved than teachers , students, and parents in the areas of staff 
hiring , planning the school budget , defining community use of f acil ities> and 
school* construction matt;ers. 

* 

There .were^ differences in the evaluatioi^s of small and large school 
principals. For example, principals in Urge rural schools were less likely to 
see local school committee^* as active ajgents in decisionmaking, for the 
obvious reason that fewer of ^the large rural schools have .such convnittees. 
They wer£ also 1 ikely to regard all other agents , and ' particularly the 
superintendent and district school boards as regular, participants than were 
Drinclpal ^teachers . To some extent , this a recy^lt of. the fact that the 
'larger schools are more likely to ^^^^..-Kfity Atfmol ^djlstricts > where the 
superintendent and district board are highly vis8u.fi^a gents (a& opposed to 
small Whools, which are more likely to be partv^yE the REAA system, in which 
superintendents and regional boards "^are often distant forces). But this does 
'not explain the perception of greater part icipation by teachers > parents^ and 
even students in large' schools. Here the data^ suggest that there is sufficient^ 
^'crowd^ng*' in large rural schools that the participation of informed actors is 
y visible . * ' <j * ' 

There were a 1 so a few diCf erencas in perceptions of new principals as 
compared to experienced ones. For' example, ^ew principals* tended to see 
teachers and parents ashless involved in areas such as text , selection aifid new 
course .proposal • Lo.cal ^ education committees on the othet hand weVe more 
Involved in areas such as defining student behavior and construction .needs. 
One possible explanation . oC these differenced (which ^ are slight ) is - that 
principals new to the system are more taken by formal than by informal actors. 

Little information on ^the .influence' of principals is derived from an 
examyiatlon of the participation of ^11 'school actors, and for this reason we 
asked respondents to ^comment on which actor they thought was most influential 
In eight areas of school operations. Table 5 summarizes responses to these 
questions. 



Prlncipa Is in rural Alaska appear ^ to see other actors of paramount 
Influence in only two areas. They acknowledge that the superintendent is the 
chief hiring officer (for principals and teachers),, and they think the local 
advisory board JCthe district school board and superintendent , in largVt 
school!^ has more influence over the school calendar and daily' Si^hool schedule. 
In tihe remai^ning six ^reas, principals see themselves as superior,, but ttiere 
are rivals or competitors. What is perhaps most interesting is that the local 
and regiona 1 boards and the super int;endent-y-whom we categarized wi^H th6 
prlncipa Is as regy lar 1 local schopl actors—are not regarded as possessing 
aggregate inf'luence across tlie^ range of functions. 
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tABLE 5^"In£luence of Selected Actors on ^chooj* Operations i 

Percentage of Rural Principals Regarding. .^as 
Most Influential* ^ ' ^ 





< 

Hiring ^principals* 
t©acher>** 


PrincTipal 


1 ^ 

TeacAiers* 


Loc^l Board. ^ 


lup't . 


Disc. B^j 


1. 


* 


;'-\ 




68 


: 8 


M 

% 


■ving ic>th$r school 
H^sonnel . 


- 56 


1 


"18. 


21 * 






Viciding how school 
bucket will be spent 








35 


; ' "10 


4. - 


Approving textbooks 
for the .schopl 


43 ' " 


'I 


- 5 ■ 


11 


11 


5., 


Deciding on school 
calendar ^ 


' 21 


5- 


28' 


16 ' 


- 13 




Deciding oh new H 
courses /prpgram^ 






if 

, 10 


15' 


.. >■ 


r 7. ■ 


Deciding on acceptable 
student behavior 


56 


'l8 


* 

: i'3 


3- 


6 


8/ 


Deciding on community 
use of facilities 


■ . 42 


' .1 


26 


13. 


r 

12 



^Students, ' parents/communi'ty^ and district staff are excluded from the 
table^ fo,r in no case.^did 5 percent or more of the principals regard them as 
having most influence*. For this reason^ row totals do not. equaH- lOQ. percent , 

**00r mistake^ was to gro^P principals and teachers. Data coUect^F^fTi - 
field research lead us to suspect that in the opinion of principal^^ they, are 
also^ the most', influential -participants in the r^crutt^enfr. and retention of^ ^ 
teachers. . \ ' r ^ 



We ne:ft asked^ principals to inai(^ate which actor^was^ '*inos»t impor.tant ,lni 
overall ^ctfool governance^" tJiven the responses noted above ^ i-'t comes, as ^no ^ 
surprise that some 53 percent of the respondents f ouncL^jrimcifj^s to be most 
significant, followed by district supe^rintend^nt^ (17j>ereent), distslct sciipol 
boards (13 percent) and local ^oards (^1 percent). Others have givep similar . 
responses . For examp]le > 49 percent of a random saniple of, rural' school teachers 
thought that principals were most significant, followed by superintendents (19 
percent), 'and district' board* iffi percent). None of the 'other groups t/e have 
surveyed h^s disputed] the substantial participation of principals ^n all 'areas' 
of school government and their influence, in determining* schools outcomes*. 
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Principals as Brokers of Local Rural Education 

Given the gr^at diversity of local school operations in rural Alas^ca^ 1^ ^ 
is difficult iridee'd to draw generalizations which apply to all schools . 

We can comment^ though^ on cer&ain patterns in the data^ which appear to apply 
to a lirge number S^f cases. One pattern we have menMoried— the tendency of 
principals to view themselves as .the Nominal center of an influence network, in 
which other actors are linked to the principal on a one-to-one basis because, 
of their expertise or interests. Th«re%s widespread agreement with ' this view 
of influence in the local school system — whether that ■ system iS rural or 
urban ^ Alaskan 6x^ national. This viewpoint 'fits into the broader scheme of _ 
analyses of American society called "pluralist ^ " which assign som^ power and 
influence to a large number of groups ^ dependent on spec'if ic ^ituat ions inr 
which the expertise^ resources^ and interests of the groups are engage dv Rural 
s(±'hoot principals in this view are. either' leaders or brokers of ""interests and 
expertise^ and the, chief questions are^the amount of pressure focused on the 
local school system^ the' amount of , "capital'Vh.the principal has» and his skill 
in using it. What drives ^the principal is latgely a matter'of conjecture^ but, 
administ rat ive and professional goals' seem liK^Iy to' play a .large p^rt in^ 
motivating action. - ^ 

A second pattern is implied in many^ of^ the data ye have collected^ and 
thl.s 'is a more traditional p'icture of the principal's role a^d "influence. 
Following thts approach^ the principal ^ is^ a, broker of power ar^ values^who 
looks in two directions -simultaneously—toward the local community (and its 
local school board or groups of active parents) and toward the j distirict (and 
,its board and superintendent)^ The .principal ^its at .the centei: of 'intersecting^ 

^ spheres of actictn^ and his relations wit^h others usually involve jmore than one . 
individual or group at the same time. These patterns are . suggestive but- they 
do not reflect our complete or final int^rpretat ions of the resp^in^es 'princi- 

\pals. kindly^gave _us ^ or the other information we have col^lected. 

, Conclusion 

In summary, we find that\rural principals are quite Afferent from othe^^ 
individuals in t;heir communityj environment , notwithstanding som^v experience in 
rural areas ; and tbey are dfif f erent from jM:inctpals elsewhere. "They Sfxet^d 
their time in classroom instruction tg ^higher ^ degree than is the ^ase of 
urban principals (and principal-teaclieTS , by definition, Are primarily ^.involved 
in teaphing) , but they are also\ involved in supervision of support staff , 
general administration, an|^ maintenance problems . Principals ' expectations <6f 
student performance are high, but' these expectations do not include college as* 
a realistic goal for rural youth.' Ihe involvement of principals iricommiinitles 
is extensive, and for the most part is primarily related to' education.^ 
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Finally, we have incro<Juced informacion on' che influence of principals: chey 
parcicipace in all areas' of school governances are mosc' influential in six of 

^eigKc areas^ afld appear to be mosc imporc^nc in^ .overall school governance > In 
ocMer research^e have' noced some ' aintfigyitfy over' Che direccioa of Influence of 
principals (parcicu|arly as ic concerns relations wicl^ local boards and school- 
commiccees). We suggested two ways of viewing Che principalship chac mighc 
exi^lain some o'f - che ambiguicy and incongruence across informacion sources , 
which We will exparid N^on in fucure research and reporcs. We also save for 
fucure reporcs the quescion^ of significance — whecher,' .for example, strong 
involvemenc by che prlncip4X, in che coninunlcy, or che commun£ci,*s scrong 
participacion' in ^^e local school syscem, have any measurable effeccs on what 
studencs learn and how t hey and cheir pa r.enti^_^£&£J about — ^che — schoolltng 

^^experlence. " * \ 



' A Methodological Note ^ ^ ^ 

**We used the 1981 education directory to form a list ^'of rura^ school 
principals . Our initial definition of rural comprehended all schools outside 
of Anchorage/ Fairbanks, and Juneau, and o^r unit 'of analysis was the building 
site administrator: In places with more Chan two ichools, we inqt^ired wheciier 
tfhere was a consolidated lodalf administration; ana if J:hei^ Wd's, we' included 
only that administrator. Some 327 school site admlnlstj?atons comprised the 
yniverse for the study; . • ^ ' . 

. " We developecf a quest ionnalre on local school operations , and pretested 
this in several sites over 30 principal^, teachers, superintendents, and 

education researchers. We mailed .the -survey to p'rincipals in .lAte February, 
1981 and followed this with two waves of mall surveys and telephone^ calls to 
non-respondents. Most of the data were collected by late May 1981,* but a few 
survey^ came in later. 

Data' were ^loded (most questions were' closed-format type ) by^ .research 
assistants , and two verification routines were used to insure inter-'Coder 
_i;eirrkbility. Coding sheets^ Were 'directly encoded onto tape, wUich has been 
analyzed using the SPSS pa^lcage. 
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